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IMPRESSIONS OF THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

BY STfPHANE LAUZANNE 



I leave you to your weighty deliberations. The Peace 
Conference is declared open." 

M. Raymond Poincare uttered these words at three 
o'clock on January 18th, 1919, with extraordinary earnest- 
ness, and a touch of emotion in his voice which his hearers 
are not accustomed to find there. And at once a wave of 
joy seemed to surge through the entire assembly who had 
listened standing to the opening speech of the President of 
the Republic, in the great " Salon de l'Horloge " of the 
Quai d'Orsay. 

It was an extraordinary assembly, unlike any other 
known to history. The sixty-five men present belonged to 
every race, to every country. Some came from the utter- 
most ends of the earth, delegates sent by China and Japan. 
Others from parts little-known, vaguely shown on geog- 
raphy maps — for instance, the two representatives of the 
King of Hedjaz, who arrived at the eleventh hour and 
were admitted at the last minute. Some were very old — 
Mr. Patchitch, for one — with his enormous white beard; 
others, such as the envoys of certain South American Re- 
publics, quite young. 

From the corner of the hall where I was, my attention 
never wandered from them all during the half-hour the 
speech of the President of the Republic lasted, as I tried to 
read on their faces something of the feelings that were cer- 
tainly stirring below. But every countenance, whether pale 
or dark-hued, reflected only pride and joy. And prouder, 
more joyous perhaps than any of the others, was Presi- 
dent Wilson. His smile seemed to dominate and lighten 
up the entire assembly. When M. Poincare spoke his 
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closing words : " I leave you to your weighty deliberations. 
The Peace Conference is declared open," he was the first 
to spontaneously clap his hands and give the others the 
signal of applause. 

And now the Peace Conference is open and the Allies 
are trying to rebuild the world. 

One question predominates in the vast work to be ac- 
complished: Will the Allies agree, and will they agree to 
the end? The question has been asked in America more 
than elsewhere perhaps. Cablegrams, some sensational, 
others pessimistic, have been sent to the American press on 
this subject. These cables came from newspapermen 
whose information was not always as reliable as it was 
prompt. 

Paris is a strange and difficult city for, the reporter 
who does not know it. A city of rumors, of gossip, of 
talkers and faultfinders^ Everyone knows all there is to 
be known without ever having heard anything. The 
newspaper man who has not understood its psychology is 
in an unfortunate position ! He is at the mercy of any lob- 
byist of the Palace Bourbon who whispers in his ear an 
account of the most secret meeting of the Cabinet, and he 
will take it for history in the making. He is at the mercy 
of any restaurant waiter who speaks disparagingly of every 
man in the Government — and he will take it as a true in- 
dex of the feeling of the Parisian crowd. He sees the mov- 
ing surface, the lights, women passing in the streets — and 
he will imagine all of France is before his eyes! Truly, 
a misguided person the newspaper man who listens too 
much and does not think enough! 

Let us take as an example the question of the League 
of Nations, which certain American correspondents have 
striven to describe as one of the main points of divergence 
among the Allies. It is characteristic of the errors of in- 
terpretation which can be made by a newspaper man in- 
sufficiently acquainted with France, when he tries to give 
an account of French opinion. What has been cabled to 
New York, Chicago, Boston and elsewhere? Nine times 
out of ten, this: " M. Clemenceau is opposed to the pro- 
posed League of Nations of President Wilson, and France 
will have none of it." And nine Americans out of ten are 
convinced to-day that opposition to the League of Nations 
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comes entirely from France. What is the truth of the 
matter? 

The truth is that French public opinion — that of the 
nation, of the people, of the army — has never been op- 
posed to a League of Nations; it is merely sceptical re- 
garding the results of such a League — an entirely different 
matter. Scepticism is one thing, opposition is another. 
There is not a Frenchman living who would delay by one 
hour the dawning of that radiant day when nations will 
have the understanding of sisters, and when universal 
peace will reign permanently on our earth. But there are 
many Frenchmen who believe that day will never dawn 
as long as men are men, and cupidity, stupidity, and ill- 
nature are still to be found here. So Frenchmen are not 
antagonistic to the League; they are simply incredulous 
about it. 

Again, the truth is that M. Clemenceau, who incar- 
nates every feeling, every fear, every hope of France, 
shares on this point, as on many others, the opinion of four- 
fifths of the French people. But if, deep down in his 
heart, M. Clemenceau does not believe in a League of 
Nations, he is so little opposed to one that less than a fort- 
night after he became Premier of France, in 1917, he ap- 
pointed a commission for the purpose of preparing the 
draft of a League of Nations, and as members of this com- 
mission he selected not only some of the most eminent 
jurists of France, but also men who were most in favor of 
the idea of arbitration among nations, of peace among 
peoples, of conciliation among governments. M. Leon 
Bourgeois, who is the oldest and most prominent pacifist 
of France, in the highest and noblest sense of the word 
" pacifist," was appointed chairman of the commission. 

Further, the truth is that the commission appointed 
by M. Clemenceau worked so hard and to such good pur- 
pose for two years, that it has ready an entire series of 
drafts showing to the last detail the working of such a 
league, the constitution of international courts of arbitra- 
tion, the penalties to be resorted to in case of conflict, etc. 
One part of the work, done by that great authority on in- 
ternational law, Professor Andre Weiss, even goes so far 
as to give a list of the financial, marine, economic and 
monetary penalties which could be enforced, if a war were 
to threaten, against the nation that should be indicated as 
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the author of the trouble. To quote M. Leon Bourgeois: 
" It is the most marvelous and formidable arsenal that can 
be imagined : the League will only have to stop to pick up 
arms against war." 

Finally, the truth is that M. Clemenceau has decided 
to adopt the draft prepared by the commission appointed 
by him. It will be the French draft of the League of Na- 
tions, a complete draft in which nothing is missing, which 
goes to the very end of logic and truth, and a practical 
piece of work — not merely a string of words. . . . 

Is there an American draft for a League of Nations? 
What and where is it? What men have worked at it and 
for how long? Has it been approved by the President of 
the United States and will it be upheld by him at the Con- 
ference? How far does it go? Does it recognize that 
when the League shall come to any decision, such decision 
will have to be enforced by every member of the League? 
When will it be submitted to the public opinion of the 
world? 

It may be slightly impertinent to ask these questions. 
But in the name of the inalienable rights of truth, it is per- 
missible to state that the day the Peace Conference 
opened, France was the first country to propose that the 
League of Nations should be one of the subjects of discus- 
sion, and that she was the one and only nation to place on 
the Conference table a concrete and practical draft for 
such a League. 

Other divergences occurred, at the very outset of the 
Conference, which since have been smoothed away. They 
deserve to be mentioned here only because they raised 
questions of principles, and questions of principles are 
often most difficult. 

Among others, there was the question of language and 
the question of representation of the smaller nations. 

The question of language is one that France feels deeply 
about. The question is in what language the final instru- 
ment of the Conference — the peace treaty — shall be drawn 
up. From time immemorial, international treaties of 
peace have been drawn up in the French language, and 
that is what is meant, when French is described as the lan- 
guage of diplomacy. Even in 1815, after Waterloo, when 
France was invaded and crushed by Europe, the peace 
treaty of Vienna was drawn up in French. Even in 1871, 
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after Sedan, when France was invaded and crushed by 
Prussia, the Frankfort treaty of peace was drawn up in 
French. France cannot admit, therefore, that after the 
Marne and Verdun, the treaty of peace that will be signed 
in Paris should be in any other tongue than French. 
Translations may and should be made in every other idiom, 
but in accordance with a tradition that goes back centuries, 
the original must be a French original. 

The representation of certain smaller nations, whose 
conduct was so heroic during the war, was a question about 
which France felt at least as deeply as about the question 
of language. 

In the course of a preliminary meeting, it had first been 
decided that Belgium and Serbia would have only two 
delegates at the Conference, whereas at the request of the 
United States it was decided. Brazil should have three. 
No one in France contests the importance of the services 
rendered by the noble Brazilian people in the cause of the 
Allies, but for us who are French, among many precious 
memories, one will always stand out: the memory of 
blood shed in common on the battlefield. What has made 
the friendship of the United States sacred to France is_ not 
so much the money lent, the munitions sent, the hospitals 
built, the ports enlarged, as the two million men who came 
to her and the fifty thousand boys who sleep their last sleep 
in our French cemeteries. . . . Belgium and Serbia, 
too, gave their blood for the cause of civilization. They 
gave it from the very first day — and they gave it until the 
very last hour. This makes them in our eyes the equals of 
the great nations of the earth. This was enough to earn for 
them five delegates each to the Conference, like France, or 
England, or America. In no case should it have earned for 
them fewer delegates than a nation not one of whose soldiers 
ever suffered in our trenches. At the urgent and pressing 
request of France, the Conference altered its first decision 
and assigned three delegates each to Serbia and Belgium. 
Three is not much, but it is better than two. ,Would it not 
have been preferable to have done at once what common 
fairness made us do later? 

All this is slight enough', and simply shows the necessity 
of examining, and thinking, and taking into consideration 
the traditions and feelings of the various peoples. Other 
divergences will occur. They will be disposed of as easily 
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as those of yesterday if each brings to the task his heart, in- 
telligence and faith in the work to be accomplished. 

For the greater difficulties that will have to be solved, 
a great criterium will have to predominate at every discus- 
sion: the criterium of future peace. Let each one, instead 
of consulting his principles or sympathies, his interests or 
friendship, simply consult his conscience, and ask himself : 
Will such or such a solution prevent, or on the contrary 
bring about, a conflict in the future? The answer will not 
be long in coming, and it will nearly always be that of com- 
mon sense. 

It is the criterium that must be applied to the territorial 
claims of France. It is the criterium that must be applied 
to the contradictory claims of the Italians and Jugo-Slavs 
in the Adriatic. It is the criterium that should be applied 
as regards how Germany is to be treated. 

What has not been said, telegraphed or written on the 
subject of France's territorial claims! The editor in chief 
of a great New York paper even went so far as to state that 
France and her Government had been carried away " by 
a spirit of conquest and imperialism which would be the 
misfortune of France and of the world " ! Now, the so- 
called imperialism and spirit of conquest of France are 
limited to asking for Alsace-Lorraine, with the frontiers 
of that province in 1815, that is, with the Sarre basin. The 
Sarre basin, in geographical area, only slightly exceeds 
that of the Borough of Manhattan. It was a part of France 
for nearly two centuries. It was wrested from France in 
1815, at the Congress of Vienna, for one reason: because it 
is rich in coal, and as early as the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Prussia was busy appropriating everything 
that had any value, such as iron or coal. France to-day 
claims that district, first by virtue of right, because it for- 
merly belonged to her, next because it will be compensa- 
tion for the loss of her Northern coal fields, destroyed or 
damaged for years and years to come by the Germans, and 
lastly because it will be a guarantee against any German 
attack on that side: Germany will be deprived of one of 
the sinews of war. 

And that is the whole story of France's territorial 
claims. At no hour, at no minute of the war, did France 
ever dream — I can formally affirm this — of annexing all 
the left bank of the Rhine. When in secret treaties with 
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Russia, France asked that her hands should not be tied in 
connection with the left bank of the Rhine, this meant that 
she wanted — and still wants — to receive proper guarantees 
in that quarter. France does not want, in the more or less 
distant future, the Prussian or Bavarian Palatinate to serve 
as a jump-off from which to attack her or to attack Bel- 
gium. So she will ask that there should be no fortifica- 
tions on the left bank of the Rhine, either temporary or 
permanent, and no arsenals, no depots of artillery, no gar- 
risons, nothing, in a word, that could be used to repeat the 
operation of 1914. But the people of that country, pro- 
vided they do not arm themselves, are free to administer 
their territory as they see fit, and to annex themselves to 
Prussia, or Bavaria, or Austria, or to no country at all. 
Their independence remains absolute. And that is the 
spirit of conquest of France! It simply consists in taking 
the proper measures to prevent a renewal of the attempt to 
conquer her. ... 

As to how Germany should be treated at the Confer- 
ence, from now on two views may be discerned: one that 
the punishment inflicted be moderate; one that the pun- 
ishment be extremely rigorous. But it should be pointed 
out that underneath each of these two currents there 
is no ulterior design, no unworthy calculation. Re- 
garding the principle, every one is agreed: Germany is a 
great criminal and should be punished. But those on the 
side of moderation invoke humanity, and those on the side 
of severity invoke justice. Justice, humanity-^-two great 
words which have always made the heart of the crowd beat, 
and which sometimes lead to the most deplorable mistakes ! 
Where does humanity begin with Germany? Where does 
justice end? In the treatment to be inflicted, it is neither 
the principle of justice nor the principle of humanty that 
should be called into play, for Germany has shown herself 
incapable of understanding either. The question to be 
asked is the following: What constitutes the surest guar- 
antee to prevent Germany from beginning all over again? 
The answer is inevitable : Germany understands only force ; 
she must be subjected to the regime of force. The sole 
limit to the punishment must be the preservation of peace 
in the future, that is, we must stop at the point where pun- 
ishment might risk bringing about a new conflagration at 
some future day. If this principle be applied firmly, light 
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is thrown on the problem, and the solution becomes easy. 

The French are often accused of hatred and of a desire 
for revenge where Germany is concerned, because their 
territory has been ravaged, invaded, set fire to, destroyed 
by the Germans. . . . But it is not only the French 
who are to-day pronouncing anathemas against Germany, 
but also the English, who are not hereditary enemies of 
Germany; the Belgians, who never had the slightest quar- 
rel with Germany, and the Roumanians, who had a treaty 
of alliance with Germany. 

On the very day of the opening of the Conference, I 
heard from M. Jean Bratiano, Prime Minister of Rou- 
mania, and first delegate of Roumania to the Conference, 
an account of the sufferings endured by his country under 
the Teuton heel, and I found that this Wallachian from 
the far banks of the Danube said the same things as the 
Walloons of Belgium or the Picards of France. 

" In Roumania," he told me, " there are entire districts 
with which there is no communication possible : not even a 
cart to go there. . . . We have been despoiled of every- 
thing and we are hungry. There is not a day's reserve of 
flour in Bucharest. . . . The awful thing about Ger- 
many, you see, is not only that her mentality is that of a 
savage, but that she has such a mentality without realizing 
it. She is cruel instinctively and without effort. She is 
cruel with a scientific refinement that almost amounts to 
genius. ..." 

" Germany has the mentality of a savage without realiz- 
ing it. . . . She is cruel instinctively and without 
effort. ..." I would like these words, which were not 
those of a Celt but of a Latin from Central Europe, to be 
engraved on a marble slab, and each member of the Con- 
ference to have this slab constantly before his eyes. When 
the punishment to be meted out to Germany is to be deter- 
mined upon, the delegates would then decide. . . . 

Peace is not made with words any more than War is : it 
calls for action. 

Stephane Lauzanne. 

Paris, January, 1919. 



